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would say: " Now are you quite sure you understand
what they mean ? Is there any point about them that I
can make more clear ? " The jury appreciated such help,
and remembered their adviser when they came to consider
the verdict.

There were clients who thought that if they briefed
him, his appearance would draw attention to their case.
And in one instance recounted by Curtis it appears
that the proceedings would have ended earlier if it had
not been for his popularity with a jury. The Judge
intimated that he thought the jury might have heard
enough. Eleven of them agreed, but the twelfth wished
to hear the defence. Afterwards he was asked why.
"Well/3 he said, "I admired Curtis-Bennett's voice so
much when he cross-examined that I was anxious to hear
him making a speech to us."

And indeed, among those who came to hear him from
the public gallery, there were many who were experts in
the art of speaking. He had quite a following from the
stage, knowing many famous actors in the Garrick Club.
Seymour Hicks was a regular attendant at big trials in
which he appeared, and admired his methods greatly.
Discussing the relative requirements of an actor and a
barrister, Curtis said that he wished he could have all
the advantages that are available on the stage. "After
all," he said, " an actor has an atmosphere favourable to
him. He has an audience that wants to hear him; he
has scenery, lights, every mechanical aid to make him
more acceptable to that favourable audience. In a Court
of Law, a barrister has to create his own atmosphere; he
must win over his audience without external aid; some-
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